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From the Western Sabbath School Messenger. 


THE DANGER OF BAD COMPANY. 
A STORY, Founpep on Fact. 

One morning Mr. and Mrs. Brown and their chil- 
dren, Henry, Sarah, and Maria, were at breakfast, 
when there was a knock at the door, aud when it 
was opened, Jane,Tayler, one of the neighboring 
little girls, came in, and said, “ her mother had sent 
her to ask Mrs. Brown if Henry, Sarah, and Maria 
might come and drink tea with her thar afternoon.” 
The children looked up anxiously at their father and 
mother, and it was plain to be seen that they would 
liketo go. But they said nothing, as they had been 
taught that it is very foolish and improper for chil- 
dren to try to coaz their parents to do any thing they 
wish; and they knew besides that their father and 
mother would always endeavor to please them if it 
was right, and if not, their coaxing could have no 
effect. 

“Ts there to be a party of littie children my dear?” 
said Mrs. Brown to Jane. 

“No ma’am:” said Jane, and she colored, for 
she knew she was saying what was not true, but she 
had heard that Mr. and Mrs. Brown would not let 
their little boy and girls go where there were many 
children gathered together whom they did not know. 
There is always a great deal of foolish and often 
wicked conversation, and romping plays, at such 
times, and what was expected to be very pleasant, 
generally ends in ill-humor, or quarrelling. Mr. 
Brown said to his wife, “as Mrs. Taylor has sent 
her little girl, and she is newly come into our 
neighborhood, I think we will let the children go.” 
So it was settled, and little Jane was told to tell her 
mother they would come. 

Accordingly in the afternoon, Mrs. Brown sent 
her children quite early, and desired them to come 
home before it was dark. Henry and Sarah and 
Maria were in great haste to get to Mrs. Taylor’s, 
for they thought it would be so pleasant to play with 
Jane and her brothers and sisters. 

When they came in, they found several little boys 
and girls dressed very gaily, and Sarah said to Jane 
Taylor, “* My mother thought you said there was to 
be no party.” ‘Did I say so?” said Jane: “Oh I 
was only afraid she would’nt let you come.” Sarah 
looked at her as if she did not understand her; for 
she knew from the word of God, and her mother 
often told her, the sin and danger oftelling a lie.— 
She said, “Jane, I wish you had told my mother the 
truth’ ‘Told her the truth?” said Jane, “I am 
sure Miss you can’t say I tell ties.” And she look- 
ed so angry, that Mrs. Brown’s children were fright- 
ened, and Sarah said nothing more—only Henry 
whispered to Maria, ‘‘ She did tell a story, though ; 
I wish we had’nt come.”’—‘ Hush,” said Maria, 
“don’t speak so loud ;” for Maria was one of those 
little girls who are ashamed of doing what is right, 
if wicked and foolish children are by. Let chil- 
dren always remember that the eye of God is upon 
them, and that those only who break his laws have 
reason to be ashamed. 

So the children sat down, and after a little while, 
Sarah began to talk toa little girl who sat next her, 
whose name was Fanny Campbell. 

“Do you go to Sabbath school, Fanny ?” said she. 
“No, I guess I don’t,” said Fanny: ‘ My. mother 
says she does not see the use of it, and I don’t want 
to go just to learn lessons and sit still there.” “I 
suppose,” said Sarah, ‘‘she teaches you at home 
on Sunday.” ‘ No, that she does’nt,” said Fanny, 


“T play about just as I like; but don’t you think 
Sunday is a very tiresome day? I always want to go 
to bed early.” 











Sarah thought to herself, ‘‘ I see my mother is 
right, in keeping me frow these part ics:” and she 
said, “‘ I am always glad when Sund ay comes and 
sorry when it is over, and I love dear! y to go to Sab- 
bath school” She was going 011 to say more, 
when two or three children who were standing at the 
window, called out, “‘ Oh! come here ! Look here!” 
& they laughed, and the boys clapped their hands. 
So all the boys and girls crowded to the window, 
but only a few could see what it was. “‘ What is it? 
What’s the matter?” said Sarah Brown. ‘ There 
he goes!” saidone boy. ‘Hark! hear him! hear 
him!” says another. ‘ What is it'!” said Sarah 
again, as she stood on tiptoe and tried to see out of 
the window.— La!” said one of tl:e girls, ‘‘’tis 
an old drunken man jumping, and fal’ ing down,and 
swearing, and singing.” ‘ Let me ont!” said little 
Henry Brown, who stood close by the window. “Let 
me come out, I don’t want to look at him.” And 
he tried to push his way out. ‘Oh! look, look !” 
said the children; and they all laughed aloud. 
**Oh! Sarah, come, look!” said Maria, “ it will 
make you most die a langhing.” ‘ Maria,” said 
Sarah while she almost cried with sorrow and fright, 
** how can you laugh at that poor, wick ed, wretched 
man? That’s right, Henry, come away.” “La! 
what harm is it?” said one of thechildren. ‘* My 
mother says we must never laugh at drunken peo- 
ple, for they are committing dreadful sin, and ruin- 
ing their souls,” said Sarah.— Yes, and their bo- 
dies too,” said Henry, ‘‘ and their poor little child- 
ren most starve, and their wives cry.” ‘* He has 
ruined his clothes at any rate,” said a large boy, 
“for they are all ragged and covered with mud.” 

‘* My father,” said Henry, “ belongs to the Tem- 
petance Society.” ‘“ The Teninerance Society !” 
said one or two of the children, “ what’s that ?” 
‘Why it’s a society to stop drunkenness,” said Hen- 
ry, “‘and all that belong to it, agree not to drink 
any liquor that will make them drunk, for fear they 
will learn to like it, and they print books about it 
and” ** What ifthey do like it?” said one of 
the boys. 

“Oh!” said Sarah Brown, and the tears came in 
her eyes—“‘ God’s word says that no drunkard shall 
go to heaven.” 

Then some of the children began to whisper and 
laugh, and some said “she is mighty good.” 

I must beg one thing of all that read this, which 
is, that they will never laugh at drunken people. 
The Bible says, ‘ Fools make a mock at sin.’ And 
drunkenness is a dreadful sin. Do not, my dear 
children, be found laughing at that which God hates; 
and which will send those who follow it, down to 
eternal death. 

When the poor drunkard was out of sight, the 
children all went to their seats and began talking 
about him ; no one sat by Sarah Brown, but they 
kept looking at her and whispering. Sarah was 
ready to cry, but she remembered that her mother 
had told her if she spoke the truth, and did as God’s 
word told her-to do, she must expect to be laughed 
at and despised by those who do not love God. 
People often say to children, ‘If you are good, eve- 
ry body will like you,’ but those who say this are 
mistaken ; for wicked people do not love what is 
good. Children should try to be good to please 
God. Our Lord Jesus Christ was perfectly good and 
holy in all things, but sinful and worldly people ha- 
ted him. 

Henry alone came softly and stood by Sarah’s 
chair, and whispered, ‘I wish we were at home—I 
never saw such boys and girls, laughing at people 
so.” And Henry looked quite angry and his face was 
very red. ‘‘ Hush, Henry,” said Sarah, “you are 
very wrong to be angry—may be they don’t know 











any better.” ‘‘ Maria is as bad as any of them,” 
said Henry, ‘she forgets what father and mo- 
ther have told her.” ‘ She forgets what God has 
told her,” said Sarah, ‘ and that is worse yet.” 
It was very true—poor foolish Maria felt quite 
ashamed when she heard the children laugh at Sa- 
rah for being good, and she thought that she would 
letthem see that she did not think as Sarah did, so 
she said to a little girl that sat next her—‘‘ Our Sa- 


‘rah makes a great fuss about laughing at drunken 


people; but | don’t see any harm in it, do you ? 
They look so funny and foolish.” This little girl’s 
name was Anna Dale—she knew very well tlat 
Sarah was right, and there had been a time when 
she would have done so too, but she was changed 
now, and soshe said, ‘I don’t see the use of say- 
ing so much about it—Sarah need not have laugh- 
ed herself, but she might have let the rest alone,and 
not preached about it.” She did not remember that 
people who really love God, cannot keep quite still 
when they see others laughing at sin, and doing 
wrong, neither is it right that they should. 

I must tell you more of this little Anna Dale, so 
that if any child who reads this is like her, he or she 
may take warning. 

Anna Dale’s mother was dead; but she had an 
aunt who loved her very much, and who was very 
anxious that she should be brought up in the fear 
of God: she prayed for her, and talked to her, and 
taught her every day, and Anna loved her very 
much, and did what she told her todo, though she 
had other friends who would have persuaded her that 
her aunt was foo religious, and that she need not be 
so strict, Anna’s aunt talked much to her about 
praying, telling her that she was a sinful child, and 
must pray fora new heart, and that ifshe did not repent 
of her sins and believe inthe Lord Jesus Christ, she 
could not be saved. Anna used often to cry when 
her aunt talked soto het, and sometimes she tried 
to pray—once, her aunt went suddenly into the 
room where she slept, and found Anna alone on her 
knees behind the bed ; and she shut the door sofily 
and left her, and feit greatly in hopes that she was 
one of God’s own children—But she was obliged 
to leave Anna and go away tolive in another place. 
When she went, Anna determined she would always 
do as she had told her, and for a while she kept 
her resolution ; but I suppose she did not pray to 
God to help her, and did not keep out of the way 
of temptation, for she grew very careless by de- 
grees, and at thistime you would hardly believe 
that Anna Dale knew any thing about what God’s 
word says; for she looked and behaved just like 
children who have never been taught the fear of 
God. Ifany child like her finds herself going as- 
tray and forgetting to do what is right, the only sure 
way is to pray and read God’s word, and not mind 
what sinful and vain people say against serving God 
faithfully. 

While the children were all talking, their tea was 
brought in, and Mrs. Taylor came to attend to them 
and see that all things were right. There wasa 
great deal of cake, and many nice things, and Mre. 
Brown’s children thought it was very different 
from their own supper at home ; but Henry thought 
eake and tea and sweetmeats, were much better 
than bread and milk and a piece of plain ginger- 
bread; so he determined to eat as much as he 
could. He stretched out his hand quite greedily 
when Mrs. Taylor offered him another piece of 
rich cake; but Sarah said “No Ma’am, if you 
please; he has had one piece, and mother told 
him not to eat more, for it would make him sick.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Taylor, “ never mind for once ; 
it is a pity he should not have as much as he 
wants—Mother will forgive him thistime.” And 
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Henry looked at Sarah and at the cake, and would 
have taken it—* Sarah wo’nt tell,” said Mrs. Tay- 
lor, laughing. Sarah turned red, and said, ‘‘ Hen- 
ry knows God sees him, if he disobeys his moth- 
er.” Henry said ‘* I wo’nt take it, Ma’am, if you 
please,” and he turned away his head; for he re- 
membered his father told him that Eve looked at the 
forbidden fruit and saw that it was pleasant to the 
eyes and good for food, and then she took and eat 
of it. 

“* What a queer girl that Sarah Brown is!” said 
the children when tea was over, and Henry and 
Sarah and Maria went home. But Anna Dale was 
very thoughtful, and some ef the little party deter- 
mined not to laugh at drunkards any more. 


himself, and Sarah, and the King, into great dis- 
tress, by his mistrust of God’s care in this instance. | 
But while we read of these faults and follies in| 


numerous ysirtues. 


the just is blessed ;” even Ishmael paid this respect 
to the remains of his father, though Ishmael was 
not a good man. Thus we learn that we should 
honour our parents; and as you would have your 
children honor you, if you live to be fathers and 
mothers, so respect their dust, and commit it with 
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decency anci solemnity to the tomb. 
[Child’s Commentator. 
CSE ETI TE 








TILE DEATIU OF ABRAHAM, 


* Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died 
in a good old age, an old man, and full of years; 
and was gathered to his people. 


** And his sons Isaac and Ishmael buried him in 
the cave of Mach-pe-iah, in the field of Ephron the 


son of Zohar the Hittite, which is before Mamre; 


“The field which Abraham purchased of the 
sons of Heth: there was Abraham buried, and Sa- 


rah his wife.’—Gen. xxv. 8, 9, 10. 
flere is death again. 


Abraham gave up the 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
BIOGRAPHY OF AN INFANT. 


the biographer. 


plicitly rely. 


good men, as faithfully told in the Bible, let it} 
lead ustopray to God to keep us from doing the | int 
same, and tio ask his grace that we may initate their; agined that he was made a mere book-worm, or 


Isaac and Ishmael buried their father with all | its. 1 
due regard for his memory; for “the memory of| compulsion, and no child could be more full of hap- 


It is not often that the character and habits ofan. 
infant whose existence is comprised in a circle of 
less than two and a half years, furnish materials for 
Yet I am persuaded that my read- 
ers will be interested in the statement here presen- 
ted to them, on the truth of which they may im- 


Porrer Brinsmape was born at Hartford, 





ghost, that is, yielded back his spirit to God who 
gave it; and he was buried in the same tomb with 
Sarah. Abraham married after he lost Sarah, and 
he lived to be an hundred three score and fifteen 
years, that is sixty and fifteen vears old; making 
in all one hundred and seventy-five years. But 
this world ended with him, and so it must with 
us all. How foolish would Abraham have been, 
had he only placed bis hopes on always keeping his 
flocks and herds, and all the riches which he had ; 
but Abraham died in faith, and looked for durable 
riches in heaven. Those that live by faith as he 
did, will also die in faith like him, and enjoy his 
rest. You read, in the parable of the Rich Man, 
that Lazarus was carried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom, showing us that Abraham was happy, and 
pious Lazarus was made as happy as he. 

It is said he died in ‘‘a good old age.” My 
dear little reader, it is not every one of whom this 
can be said; some people die in a bad old age. 
They have lived all their lives in sin; and that old 
age which is still spent in sin, is a very bad old age 
indeed, for it has no good hope beyond the grave. 
But Abraham had spentall his best days in serving 
God; he looked back upon them with pleaspre, 
and now his old age had become happy and good. 
‘© Only fear the Lord and serre him,” and if you 
live to be old, it shall be so with you; but a sinful 
life will perhaps prevent you from living till old 
age, or if you do, instead of being a good old age, 
it will be a bad old age, both in body and mind. 

And here I must tell you that Abraham, though 
a good man, had his faults. You will often read of 
the faults of good men, as you read your Bible; 
and they are told you for two reasons: first, that 
you should avoid them, and not commit the same; 
and secondly, to show that God would not hide 
them, and that he was displeased with them, and 
often corrected good men severely for them. But 
while others live in sin, these did not commit those 
faults ageif, and were sorry for them; and their 
virtues shone so brightly, that their faults were on- 
ly like the spots in the sun, very faint and very 
few, compared with their excellencies. 

In the: twentieth chapter of Genesis, we find 
Abraham, contrary to that faith or trust which he 
had in God, guilty, not indeed of telling a lie, but 
of keeping back the truth when he ought to have 
spoken it; which was nocredit to him. He went 
into the country of king Abimelech, and as he 
foolishly feared that the king might take his wife 
Sarah, and make her a queen, she being very beau- 
tiful, he told her to say she was his sister. This 
was so far true, for they had both the same father, 
but not the same. mother ; but then it implied that 


(Conn.) Feb. 28th, 1827. His mother was im- 
pressed with the belief that the mind is suscepti- 
ble of culture at an earlier period than is generally 
imagined. ‘Thus at an age when infants are con- 
sidered but little more than pleasing objects to the 
eye, or toys for a leisure hour, he was the subject 
of instruction and discipline. From the age of four 
months his attention was directed at fitting inter- 
vals to surrounding objects, until the names of the 
articles of furniture, of his own dress, and the parts 
of his body had become familiar. At ten months 
he commenced learning the alphabet, by the aid of 
small blocks of wood, on which each letter was sep- 
arately painted. This task was soon completed. 
Not that he was able at this infantine period to ut- 
ter the correspondent sounds, but when a letter was 
inquired for, he would produce it without mistake, 
—and if one was placed in an inverted position by 
any other hand, would immediately restore it to 
its proper attitude. By the assistance of prints 
pasted on cards, he was next taught the names of 
animals and birds, and a comprehensive system of 
Natural History was judiciously unfolded to his 
view. He was encouraged to make himself com- 
plete master of one print, ere he was permitted to 
take another. ‘Thus a basis was laid for habits of 
application, and the idle curiosity restrained, with 
which children are wont to wander from picture to 
picture. His parent in showing him a landscape, 
or historical painting, accustomed him to regard 
every object however minute, with an accurate eye, 
and so retentive was his memory, that what had 
been thoroughly impressed, he seldom forgot. There 
were few toys from which he derived satisfaction, 
but seemed to find in pictures and books, with the 
explanations which they elicited, his principal de- 
light. His careful treatment of books was remark- 
able, and a little circumstance which occurred when 
he was quite young, undoubtedly contributed to pro- 
duce it.-He had torn the paper cover of a small 
volume. His mother remarked upon it with a se- 
rious countenance, and to the members of the fam- 
ily as they entered, mentioned what had been done, 
in atone of sadness. Presently his lip quivered 
and the tear glistened in his eye. The lesson had 
been sufficiently strong, and it was necessary to 
comfort him. Afterwards, expensive volumes were 
fearlesly submitted to him, and the most splendid 
English annuals sustained no injury from his re- 
peated examinations. 

Geography, as exhibited on maps, became a fa- 
vorite study, and ere he had numbered his second 
birth-day, 1 saw him with surprise and admiration, 
point out upon an atlas, seas, rivers, lakes, and coun- 





she was not his wife. And he had nearly brought 


tries, without hesitation or error. 


acquaintance with the rudiments of Geometry, and 
was continually jucreasing his knowledge of printed 
words, which with their definitions, and combina. 
tions in simple phrases, was rapidly initiating him 
into his native language. It may possibly be jm. 


might have been naturally deficient in animal Spir- 
On the contrary, nothing was taught him b 


piness. His sports, his rambles in the garden, and 
the demonstrations of infantine pleasure were sweet 
to him. His mother was his companion, his play- 
mate, and his instructress. Deeming her child’s 
mind of more value than any other feminine pursuit 
for enjoyment, she devoted her time to its cultiya- 
tion,—arid to her perseverance and the entire con- 
currence of his father in the intellectual system de- 
vised for him, his uncommon attainments may be 
imputed more than to any peculiar gift of nature, 
Still, 1 am not prepared to say, that there was not 
something originally extraordinary in his capacity ; 
at least I have never seen his docility, application, 
and retentive power equalled in his early stages of 
existence. Portions of every day, suited in their 
length to infancy, were regularly devoted to the 
business of instruction. But these were often in- 
cautiously extended in their limits, by his eager 
desire to learn something more, and the winning 
and repeated entreaty of ‘‘ Pray, dear mother, teach 
Porter,” was wont to secure him an additional in- 





dulgence of “line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept.” 
sion; still there seemed no undue prominence of 
one department of intellect, to the injury of anoth- 
er. 


His love of knowledge was a becoming pas- 


Perception, understanding, and memory, ad- 
vanced together, and seemed equally healthful. 
His reasoning powers, began also to display them- 
selves. An aunt, who at her marriage went to re- 
side in a distant State, had wept much at taking 
leave of the family. He was then so very young, 
that her grief, if noticed at all, it might have been 
supposed was soon forgotten. Many months after, 
when a favorite uncle took his departure for En- 
gland, Porter was told that he was going far from 
them, as his aunt had done. He replied, after a 
moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Aunt cried when she went 
away—Uncle did not cry,” and comforted himself 
with the conclusion that the separation would 
therefore be less permanent; as if his mind was 
deducting with somewhat of mathematical preci- 
sion, the duration of absence from the degrees of 
sorrow. 

He was destined for a learned education, a great 
part of which it was deemed preferable that he 
should receive under the parental roof, and his mo- 
ther was preparing herself to become an assistant to 
his father in teaching him different languages. So 
indefatigable were her attention$ to him, that she 
never left him to the care of a servant; and thus 
correct habits and purity of feeling were preserved 
from contamination. Among the pleasing traits of 
character which revealed themselves in him, his 
love of home was conspicuous. Tho’ fond of see- 
ing new objects, yet home was the spot most desira- 
ble to him. During a journey to New-York, after 
the completion of his second year, where museums, 
and every alluring curiosity were inspected by him 
with delightful attention, the prospect of returning 
to his home, to his own flowers, shells and books, 
gave him inexpressible joy. 

He also manifested great ardor of affection for his 
parents. He could form no idea of happiness inde- 
pendent of their presence and participation.— 
Though exceedingly fond of seeing collections of 
animals, which his knowledge of Natural History 
led him to regard with particular interest, he insist- 
ed that his father should take him from the first ex- 
hibition of the kind which he had ever witnessed, 
and where he was highly entertained by an Ele- 
phant, Ostrich and some monkeys, because he had 
discovered that his mother had withdrawn. The 
attachment usually felt by children for the tender: 
guides of their infant hours, seemed in his case 
heightened by the consciousness that they were the 
dispensers of that knowledge, with whose love h 





A short time after [ found that he had made 


was smitten. When heaven was represented to 
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him as a delightful abode, and rendered still more 
alluring by the image of a beloved and departed re- 
lative, whom he was taught to consider as among 
its inhabitants, he would express his unwillingness 
to be removed there, unless ‘‘ dear father and inuth- 
er would go too.” A grateful spirit seemed to min- 
gle with his filial affection, and moved him to an 
expression of thanks for every little favor. When 
given only a piece of bread, if a few minutes hap- 
pened to intervene between its reception and the 
customary acknowledgment, he would inquire, as 
if troubled at the omission, “did Purter forget to 
thank mother?” He was often told that to his 
Father in heaven he was indebted for what he most 
loved, and with an affecting earnestness, and a 
graceful gesture of his lJitthe hand, would say, 
“‘ thank God.” At the period of family devotion, 
he was early taught a quiet and reverent deportment, 
and after books became so interesting to him, pre- 
ferred to look over when his father read the scrip- 
tures, and to have it spread before him when he 
knelt during the prayer. 

It might possibly have been feared that the mind 
by starting into such sudden expansion would have 
left the heart ata distance,—but the germs of gen- 
tleness and virtue kept pace with the growth of in- 
tellect. There was also preserved a fine and fortu- 
nate balance between the mind and body, for his 
physical education had been considered an impor- 
tant department of paternal care and responsibility. 
His erect form and expanded chest, revealed the 
rudiments of a good constitution; while his fair 
brow, bright black eyes, and playful smile, bespoke 
that union of health, beauty and cheerfulness, 
which never failed of attracting attention. There 
was less of light and boisterous mirth about him, 
than is common to children of his age. His fea- 
tures expressed rather a mild and rational happi- 
ness, than an exuberance of joy.—This might have 
arisen partly from the circumstance of his having 
no young companion to encourage wild and ex- 
travagant sports; but principally that the pleasures 
of thought were so continually resorted to, as to 
modify and elevate the countenance. His whole 
appearance was that of a healthful, happy, and 
beautiful infant, in the possession of a degree of 
learning and intelligence, to which infancy has 
usually no pretensions. 

But it was forbidden us to witness the result of 
this interesting experiment upon mind; or to trace 
the full development of a bud whose unfolding was 
so wonderful. An acute dysentary, which prevail- 
ed in the neighborhood, numbered him among its 
victims, and after a fortnight’s painful languishing, 
he died on the 11th of August, 1829, at the age of 
two years and five months. 

This sketch which was commenced for the en- 
tertainment of youthful readers seems to bear a 
moral for parents. Did they always estimate the 
extent of their influence over the infants entrusted 
to their care, and bestow the same zealous atten- 
tion on their intellectual and moral culture, which 
they lavish on their physical comfort, their import- 
ance in the scale of being would be sooner evident, 
and their capacity for wisdom and true happiness, 
earlier awakened and nourished. Especially would 
mothers, to whose eye the fountains of the mind and 
heart are first unsealed, but enter the field of edu- 
cation while the dews of the morning are fresh, and 
amid their persevering toil look ever to the God of 
Harvest, might they not hope to rear flowers such 
as angels wear,—and fruits that ripen in Heaven’s 


unwithering clime? L. H. S. 
Hartford, Jan. 1830. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

“ WHAT WILL YOU GIVE’ FOR THE SOULS 2” 
A short time before the missionary, (Mr. Tem- 
ple) left this country to return to Malta, he preach- 
eda farewell sermon in Park street Church. In 
that sermon he related an incident whieh has often 
recurred to my mind. I think it would be interest- 
ing to your young readers, & with your permission I 


words. ‘Every Monday morning a Catholic crier 
passed along the street where | resided, with his 
bell in one hand, and his box in the other.—He 
stopped opposite my lodgings and rang his bell and 
shook his box, and cried, ‘‘ What will you give 
for the souls?) What will you give for the souls ?”’ 
What souls? The soulsin purgatory. I never shall 
forget my feelingson these occasions. Oue morning, 
as he cried, “* What will you give for the souls, what 
will you give for the souls,” 1 got up and looked out 
of my window to see whateffect his crying produced. 
Presently I saw a poor little girl coming out of a mis- 
erable hut.—She went up to the man and puta few 
half pence into his box and then departed in silence. 
Soon after there came out an old woman, apparent- 
ly the victim of poverty, and she also cast a few 
half pence into the box. Then the old man went away 
crying ‘* What will you give for the souls, what will 
you give for the souls?” When he had got his box 
full of money, he carried it up to the convent and 
gave it into the hands of the priests, and they pre- 
tended to pray departed souls out of purgatory.’”— 
My young friends, when you feel disposed to com- 
plain because you cannot be supplied with all the 
fine things which you desire, remember the poor 
little girl in Malta, how she had been taught to be- 
lieve that if she would give to the priest her little 
earnings, he could pray her father, or her mother, 
or brother or sister out of purgatory. Think of the 
poor deluded Catholic girl, you who have the Holy 
Bible to read, and pious parents to instruct you, and 
never complain any more. What will you give for 
the souls? not of those who are Jost; money cannot 
purchase a release for them; but for the salvation of 
those whose day of probation is not yet ended. The 
little Catholic girl had a few half pence to give— 
How many half pence have you given for the souls 
ofthe heathen? You pity the poor little girl, at 
Malta, because she was ignorant, and imposed upon 
by the priest—what will you give that she and oth- 
ers in like situations may have the Bible, and come 
to Jesus Christ and be saved 2 S. D. 








THE NURSERY. 











From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE MOUNTAIN LAKE, 

They rode through many pretty spots, and began 
slowly to ascend the mountain. Emily heard the 
grating of the wheels over the bare rock, and was 
delighted tothink that they were on the real moun- 
tain. ‘See, mamma,’ she said, ‘ it is the true rock 
that God has made, and that I wanted to see!’ 
They soon gained the top, and before they began 
to descend, stopped, to enjoy the view of the vast 
extent of country, which lay before them like an 
unfolded map. 

Shortly after, they passed through a dark and 
lonely wood, in which there was a single small 
house, surrounded by mountains and thick forests. 
A little out of the road, by a log, a boy was stand- 
ing with an axe in his hand, and close at his feet 
lay alarge snake, which he seemed to have just 
killed. The mother inquired of her children how 
they would like to exchange houses with this little 
boy, ‘as this,’ she said, ‘ was the country in which 
they had so much wished to live?” ‘We might as 
well live among the Palisades, mamma,” said Ame- 
lia, ‘we should have just as little chance here to 
attend our church or school.’ 

They now came to a bend in the road, and the 
calm still waters of the Lake appeared in sight, 
surrounded with beautiful and varied scenery : here 
and there a small house, with a few cleared and 
cultivated fields, gave a cheerful relief to the heavy 
wooded mountain. ‘See, ma,’ said Jane, ‘that 
small house close to the margin of the lake, shaded 
with those pretty trees! Here, I do think, altho’ 
it is lonely, I should like to live.’ ‘ Perhaps not, 
miss,’ said the person who drove the carriage; ‘if 
you had seen the inside of that house, as I have, 
it is quite likely you would choose to stay at home.’ 
He then told her how he had once been out fishing 
on the lake, and called at the house to inquire for 





will give it, as nearly as I can recollect, in his own 


something to eat, knowing it had formerly been a 


the family peeling a few potatoes, which, she said,! 
were all the provisions they had in the house. Her. 
husband was a fisherman, and sae pointed out his 
little canoe on the lake, nearly on the opposite side ; | 
she expected him home with fish for their dinner. 
Being asked why they had no bread, she said that 
their flour was out, and the mill was not going, and 
the next village was too far to go on foot, and as | 
they did not own a horse, they had to subsist as 
they could, till their neighbors went again to the 
mill. 

‘If these people were so destitute in the sum- 
mer,’ said the mother, ‘ it is to be feared that in the 
winter it would be still worse. The water would 
be frozen, and they could get no fish; but I think 
there must be some want of industry and manage- 
ment, or what is still worse, of religious principles. 
Religion, my dear children, being the thing of 
most importance as it respects this world and the 
next, is almost the only good reason why a city or 
town residence is to be preferred to seclusion in 
thinly settled places. Our fallen nature has need 
of every assistance, to raise it from a love of this 
present world to a-love and fear of our God and 
Saviour.’ 

The children listened attentively, and thought 
again how happy they were in living where they 
had a church and a minister. 

Of their return home we remember but little, ex- 
cept that it was very pleasant, as a great part of the 
ride skirted the banks of the noble Hudson, which 
presented the lovely spectacle of steam and ether 
boats continually passing up and down on its spa- 
cious bosom. We will leave them, having put up 
their baskets, waiting for the steam boat, which 


should take them once more to their peaceful and 
happy home. 








LEARNING. 








[From a Philadelphia Infant School Report. 
INFANT SCHOOL ANECDOTES, 


The children are found reasoning among them- 
selves, by the rule of conduct laid down in our 
schools: “* ‘Thus saith the Lord.” In one instance, 
a teacher was obliged to break a promise she had 
made. One of the children on returning home, men- 
tioned it to her mother, saying, “1 wonder whether 
ued teacher remembers that liars will be turned into 
hell!” 

Feelings of gratitude are discoverable for kind- 
ness received. ‘They sometimes bring little pres- 
ents to their teachers, and in one instance, a boy 
who had experienced particular kindness from 
them, was observed in deep thought. His parent 
questioned him. ‘ Father,” answered he, “I was 
thinking how kind my teachers were to me, and 
whether you could not mend their combs.” This 
was followed by a request that their combs should 
be sent. 

Reverence for the Sabbath is also particularly re- 
markable. A little boy, on coming to the Sabbath 
school one morning, was observed to look very sad. 
On being asked, “‘ What isthe matter?” His eye 
filled with tears as he exclaimed, “‘ My father is 
breaking the Sabbath day: he has gone skating.” 
** Did you not tell him of it?” said his teacher.— 
‘* Yes,” answered the little reprover; “ I told him it 
was God’s holy Sabbath, but he said he would do it.” 
This little boy, whenever the question, How do peo- 
ple openly break the Sabbath day ? was asked,would 
immediately answer, ‘‘ By skating ;” so strongly did 
the sinfulness of this act seem to be impressed upon 
his mind. 

Fondness for school is constantly exhibited. Dur- 
ing the late recess in No. 1) while some arrange- 
ments were making in the room, two of the little 
children attended at No. 2, until their own should 
be recommenced, accommodating themselves with 
the greatest readiness to the customs of No.2. A 
little boy who entered at No. 3, so lately formed, 
was absent for a few days. One morning his teach- 
er observed him standing about the door of the house : 
when she asked him why he did not come in, 





kind of boarding house. He found the mother of 


. 


he burst into tears, and‘said his father would not lez 
him come, because they taught him to pray. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














This love for school becomes painful when the 


children are to be excluded from these hou-|eth a matter separateth very friends. 


ses of refuge. They appear to feel that they | 
are about to be separated from their best friend. 
The most painful duty which your managers| 
have to perform is the dismissal of children, when 
they have arrived at the age at which they can no 
longer be considered subjects for an infant school. 
—The following facts serve to prove that this is the 
case. ‘Two brothers, a few days ago, came to speak 
to their teacher. On seeing them in tears, and 
hearing their loud sobs, he asked them the cause, 
when one of them said: ‘‘ Why, the ladies were at 
our house last night, and told mother we must not 
come any more to school; and mother’s very sorry, 
and so are we, and we have come to bid you good 
bye.” We are told that some of these children are 
crying every day toreturn. A little one meeting 
her teacher in the street begged him to permit her 
to return, if it was only for aday ortwo. Your man- 
agers recommend to the parents, in all cases, the 
removal of the children from infant to public schools. 
In some instances this is done, but we regret to say 
not in all. 

While we throw out these little anecdotes, illus- 
trative of the good effects of these schools on the 
hearts of the children, we must not forbear to add, 
that the head is also attended to. Some who did 
not know a letter when they entered, have, in the 
space of seven months, learned toread. A Sabbath 
school teacher in one of our churches, on question- 
ing her classes a few Sabbaths since, found two of 
her little charge answering with great correctness 
every question proposed. Surprised at the change, 
she inquired the cause, and was informed they had 
been one week in an infant school. 











EDITORIAL. 











PROVERBS OF SOLOMON, ARRANGED. 
{Continued.] 

Pride and Humility.—T hese six things doth the 
Lord hate; yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him. A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent blood. ‘The fear of the Lord is to 
hate evil; pride, and arrogancy, and the evil way, 
aud the froward mouth, do I hate. When pride 
cometh, then cometh shame: but with the lowly is 
wisdom. They that are of a froward heart are an 
abomination to the Lord; but such as are upright 
in their way are his delight. A man shall be com- 
mended according to his wisdom: but he that is of 
a perverse heart shall be despised. Ouly by pride 
cometh contention: but with the well advised is 
wisdom. ‘The Lord will destroy the house of the 
proud: but he will establish the border of the wid- 
ow. ‘The fear of the Lord is the instruction of 
wisdom ; and before honour is humility. Pride go- 
eth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. Better is it to be of an humble spirit with 
the lowly, than to divide the spoil with the proud. 
Before destruction the heart of man is haughty, and 
before honour is humility. A high look, and a proud 
heart, and the ploughing of the wicked, is sin. By 
humility, and the fear of the Lord, are riches, and 
honour, and life. Put not forth thyself in the pres- 
ence of the king, and stand not in the place of great 
men: For better is it that it be said unto thee, 
Come up hither, than that thou shouldst be put low- 
erin the presence of the prince whom thine eyes 
have seen. A man’s pride sball bring him low ; but 
honour shall uphold the humble in spirit. 

Tattling.—The wise in heart will receive com- 
mandments: but a prating fool shall fall. He that 
winketh with the eye causeth sorrow ; buta prating 
fool shall fall. He that hideth hatred with lying lips, 
and he that uttereth a slander, is a fool. In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sin: but he 
that refraineth his lips is wise. ‘The wicked work- 
eth a deceitful work: but to him that soweth right- 
eousness shall be a sure reward. He that keepeth 
his mouth keepeth his life: but he that openeth wide 
his lips shall have destruction. A wholesome tongue 
is a tree of life: but perverseness therein is a breach 
in the spirit. A froward man soweth strife; and a 
whisperer separateth chief friends. He that cover- 








eth a transgression seeketh love: but he that repeat- 
He that hath 
knowledge spareth his words; and a man of under- 
standing is of anexcellentspirit. Even a fool when 
he holdeth his peace is counted wise; and he that 
shutteth his lips is esteemed a man of under- 
standing. ‘The wordsof a man’s mouth are as deep 
waters, and the well spring of wisdom as a flowing 
brook. The words of a tale-bearer are as wounds, 
and they go down into the innermost parts of the 
belly. Death and life are in the power of the tongue; 
and they that love it shall eat the fruit thereof. He 
that goetin about as a tale-bearer revealth secrets ; 
therefore meddle not with him that flattereth with 
his lips. Whosokeepeth his mouth and his tongue, 
keepeth his soul from troubles. Where no wood is, 
there the fire goeth out; so where there is no 
tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth. 

Riches and Poverty.—The rich man’s wealth is 
his strong city; the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty. The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich; 
and he addeth no sorrow with it. Riches profit not 
in the day of wrath; but righteousness delivereth 
from death. He that trusteth in his riches shall 
fall; but the righteous shall flourish as a branch. 
The ransom of a man’s life are his riches ; but the 
poor heareth not rebuke. Better is little with the 
fear of the Lord, than great treasure and trouble 
therewith. Better is a dinner of herbs where love 
is, than a stalled ox, and hatred therewith. Better 
is a little with righteousness, than great revenues 
without right. Better is a dry morsel, and quiet- 
ness therewith, than a house full of sacrifices with 
strife. Wealth maketh many friends; butthe poor 
is separated from his neighbor. Wilt thou set thine 
eyes upon that which is not? for riches certainly 
make themselves wings; they fly away, as an eagle 
toward heaven. ' 

Contention, Anger.—Strive not with a man with- 
out cause, if he have done thee no harm. - A fool’s 
wrath is presently known; but a prudent man cov- 
ereth shame. He that is soon angry dealeth fool- 
ishly ; and a man of wicked devices is hated. He 
that is slow to wrath is of great understanding ; but 
he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. A soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath, but grievous words stir 
up anger. A wrathful man stirreth up strife; but 
he that is slow to anger appeaseth strife. He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water; therefore leave off contention before it be 
meddled with. He loveth transgression that loveth 
strife; and he that exalteth his gate seeketh des- 
truction. A fool’s lips enter into contention, and 
his mouth calleth for strokes. A brother offended 
is harder to be won than a strong city ; and their 
contentions are like the bars of a castle. ‘The dis- 
cretion of a man deferreth his anger ; and it is his 
glory to pass over a transgression. The king’s 
wrath is as the roaring of a lion: but his favor is as 
dew upon the grass. A man of great wrath shall 
suffer punishment; for if thou deliver him, thou 
must do it again. Jt is an honor for a man to cease 
from strife ; but every fool will be meddling. Say 
not thou, I will recompense evil: but wait on the 
Lord, and he shall save thee. It is better to dwell 
in a corner of the house top, than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house. It is better to dwell in 
the wilderness, than with a contentious and angry 
woman. Cast out the scorner, and contention shall 
go out; yea, strife and reproach shall cease. Make 
no friendship with an angry man; and with a fu- 
rious man thou shalt not go; lest thou learn his 
ways, and get asnare tothy soul, He that hath no 
rule over his own spirit is like a city that is broken 
down, and without walls. He that passeth by, and 
meddleth with strife belonging not to him, is like 
one that taketh a dog by the ears. As coals are to 
burning coals, and as wood to fire; so is a conten- 
ious man to kindle strife. A stone is heavy, and 
thé sand weighty; but a fool’s wrath is heavier 
than them both. Wrath is cruel, and anger is out- 


rageous; but who is able to stand before envy? If 
a wise man contendeth with a foolish man, wheth- 
An angry 


er he rage or laugh; there is no rest. 





man stirreth up strife, and a furious man abound- 
eth in transgression. 








MISCELLANY. 








A Kind Reproof.—Three gentlemen were late- 
ly riding in a stage coach between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, when a Tallow Chandler was intro- 
duced, in company with alittle boy of six or seven 
yearsof age. ‘The manswore by his Maker that he 
would take the boy to Philadelphia, black him, and 
sell him to Georgia for a nigger. Nearly one fourth 
of his words for several minutes were oaths, when 
one of the three gentlemen, a merchant, asked 
‘* My friend, is that boy your son?” “ Yes sir,” 
said the Tallow Chandler. ‘* Well, are you not 
afraid that you will ruin your son?” ‘ How so?” 
‘Why, by using such bad language, telling such 
lies before him, and setting him such an example.” 
“Sir, I confess,” replied the Tallow Chandler, 
“that Iam wrong;” and for several hours after ut- 
tered no more profane expressions. How forcible 
are right words, kindly spoken ! 


—~_— 

_Ifyou would be reduced to the necessity of shun. 
ning your creditors, be a drunkard; and you wil] 
soon have reason to prefer the by-paths to the pub- 
lic streets. —o— 

When a true genius appears in the world, you 
may know him by this sign,—that the dunces are 
all in confederacy against him.—Swift. 








POETRY. 








THE HEN AND CHICKENS, 

See the chickens ronnd the gate, 

For their morning portion wait ; 

Fill the basket from the store, 

Open wide the cottage door ; 

Throw some crumbs and scatter seed, 

Let the hungry chickens feed. 

Call them—O how fast they run, 

Gladly, quickly—every one : 

See the hen, how kind and good 

To her young and callow brood ; 

With what care their steps she leads, 

Not herself, but them she feeds ; 

Picking here and picking there, 

Where the nicest portions are. 

Throw some double handfuls out— 

Now how fast they run about ! 

When she calls, they flock around, 

Bustling all along the ground ; 

Till their active labors cease, 

And at last they rest in peace. 

Then the little tiny things 

Nestle close beneath her wings, 

Where she keeps them safe and warm, 

Free from fear and free from harm. 

Now, my little child, attend— 

In the Lord you have a friend, 

Though unseen by mortal eye, 

Dwelling far above the sky: 

Faintly does that hen express 

His kind care and tenderness ; 

As her little brood she guides, 

Cherishes, and food provides, 

So are you by day and night 

In your heavenly Father’s sight ; 

His protecting wings are spread 

Over your delenceless head , 

All the children of his care 

In his tenderest pity share ; 

He in whom all goodness dwells— 

He whose love all love excels— 

He your every want supplies, 

And his mercy never dies. 

May you by his love be tanght 

How to trust him as you ought! 

And to him unceasing raise 

Daily prayer and daily praise! [Children’s Friend. 
ae- 


WINTER. 
My pretty flowers are gone away,—_ 
All covered o’er with snow— 
And I must wait till next May-day; 
To see my violets grow. 
I’m very sure the leaves will peep 
Again above the ground, 
Although the root is very deep, 
And not a stem is found. 
Mother says, when the grave shall close 
O’er little Jane and [, 
We, like our sweet fading rose, 
Shall only seem to die. 
I know my mother tells me true— 
Iim not afraid to go 
To God, who showers my plants with dew, 
And covers thein with snow. [Juv. Miscellany. 
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